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UPON REFLECTION 


REFLECTION makes it clear to me 
That in each thing, I see— 
Since God is present everywhere— 


He’s looking, back at me, 
—E. C. W. 


Ruth makes 
a discovery 


The Meridian 


By Gardner Hunting 


COPYRIGHT, 1928, BY GARDNER HUNTING 


Part I 


HERE had been a high-school affair 

between Ruth Allison and young Gor- 

don Trent. But it had been broken 
off by Trent’s rich mother. The reason was 
not so much that the Allisons were not rich 
also; it was because they lived “‘on the wrong 
side of the tracks.” 

The ‘‘tracks’’ were the rails of the S. & 
O. which, running up from the city, served 
all the suburban population in a row of shore 
towns of which Sharrill was one of the pret- 
tiest. Sharrill had some little tree-covered 
hills for its houses to nestle among and its 
streets were mostly roads that wound entic- 
ingly through the valleys. The right side of 
the tracks was of course the shore side. Not 
everybody who lived on that side was rich; 
the people there did not even all own their 
own places. But they were socially hall- 
marked by their geographical relationship to 
that steel meridian, the S. & O. line. People 
who lived across the tracks were equally 
marked, as socially something less than ster- 
ling. 

Ruth Allison was a good-looking girl. 
She had a straight, slender strength about her 
that was refreshing; she had a skin that 
could afford to show itself; she had eyes of 
that cloudlessness that suggests a mind that 
can afford to show itself; she had chestnut 
hair that curled naturally enough to look as 
if it had a permanent wave, and it was 
cropped around a head whose shape was 
nothing less than lovely. And she looked 
at you as if she expected to like you from 
the start. 

She had liked Gordon, with his affection- 
ate brown eyes and his slow, gentle ways; 
and when he had gone off on a long tour of 
Europe at his mother’s suggestion, and when 
he had come back and had been two long 
weeks at home without coming to see her at 
all, it hurt Ruth. For she knew what it 
meant. She recognized the difference be- 
tween those two halves of Sharrill, to the 
right and to the wrong of the railroad. 

But Ruth Allison came of a self-pitying 
family; and for that reason she did not waste 
any time pitying herself. Her father had 


never been much of a success at anything; 
he was just a good, ordinary something in a 
good, ordinary wholesale stove concern, and 
he was growing gray with a belief that Juck 
broke habitually against him. He did not 
whine; he just looked patient. 

Her mother was proud and disappointed. 


She did not despise her husband! she pitied 


him—and said too much about it. Both of 
them knew they would “‘never get anywhere,” 
and so were sorry for themselves. 

Of course, too, Ruth’s mother knew that 
Gordon Trent had left off his attentions to 
Ruth. She spoke of it. The first time, she 
inquired if he and Ruth had quarreled. 
Ruth said, no, they had not quarreled. The 
second time, Mrs. Allison burst out one Sun- 
day when she and Ruth were sitting on their 
veranda—with nowhere to go and no car 
to go in—and said things about snobs; and 
the way her face burned, dark red, and the 
way her eyes looked, too tired for tears, was 
pathetic. It made Ruth cry; and she hadn’t 
cried for Gordon Trent. 


RUIA saw her patient father and resentful 

mother clearly enough to understand that 
their living on the wrong side of the railroad 
tracks was no accident. She could see them, 
as it were, from the other side of the tracks; 
that is, as Gordon Trent’s mother probably 
saw them. And she had gone to school long 
enough with the Gordon Trent set to know 
how women like Mrs. Trent talk. To Mrs. 
Trent, Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Allison were 
““mpossible’’ people. 

Ruth had been proud of the way her 
mother once had looked. Mrs. Allison had 
been trim; she had carried herself with a 
little air; her skirts had had a hang to them 
and her ankles had looked neat and slender 
in silk above French heels; and her hair had 
curled in little tendrils around her eyes, giving 
them that roguish look that nothing else im- 
parts. Now, Mother wore things that were 
too long and too colorless, and that had no 
hang at all; and military heels and lisle stock- 
ings, and an unbecoming bob—things like 
that, with no style! Of course it was be- 


Ruth turned her to the mirror. 


cause Mother had fallen into the habit of 
going without first one thing and then an- 
other that she wanted Ruth to have, and that 
Father couldn’t afford for both. 

Father, too, knew that Mother was grow- 
ing drab because she was discouraged with 
trying to make his salary pay for luxuries 
after necessities had been provided for; and 
Father was just silent, because he didn’t see 
how to change it, though he spent no money 
on himself—except for his pipe. 

Oh, yes, they were “‘impossible’’! Of 
course, no aristocrat like Mrs. Trent would 
want a son like Gordon to marry a girl who 
would have such relatives in tow. And Ruth 
knew, too, that if she herself could see in 
retrospect how her mother had deteriorated, 
Mrs. Trent could doubtless see in prospect 


a similar deterioration for that mother’s 


daughter. 

Ruth loved her father and mother, but she 
could see why they were “‘impossible’’ without 
loving them any the less. Indeed, as she 
began to see that her father did not know 
how to succeed, and that he was dumbly 
miserable about it; and that her mother was 
baffled and humiliated and wretched, with no 
notion of a remedy; and that both showed the 
world just what they were and felt—she 
thought they were like a couple of nice old 
flags, once crisp and bright, now weather- 
whipped, limp, faded—and conspicuous! 
And her affection for them grew rather pas- 
sionate. 

She lay awake one night thinking about it. 
It occurred to her that, even if it were their 
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own fault, it was pitiful. They loved each 
other. Probably they had thought, as Ruth 
and Gordon had thought, that being married 
to each other would make them both happy. 
It hadn’t. They had found that they needed 
something else. That was rather startling— 
that when two people loved each other, mar- 
rying each other did not necessarily make 
them happy. Probably that was what Mrs. 
Trent thought. 

Ruth was very unhappy; but she began to 
be unhappy about her father and mother. 
She wondered. Leaving herself out of the 
consideration for the moment, it seemed ob- 
vious that what Father needed to make him 
happy was success enough to get things to 
make Mother happy. Ruth could “‘see”’ him 
happy about that. And that made her sure 
that it would never be the “‘things”’ that would 
make Mother happy; she would be happy 
because Father was happy giving her the 
things. Ruth could “‘see’’ that, too—even 
though her eyes were abruptly full of tears. 
Then she realized that she was not crying for 
Gordon Trent. She wanted him, and she 
couldn’t have him; but it was what her 
mother and father couldn’t have that made 
her cry. She wished she could make them 
happy. She wished it so much that she 
nearly forgot that she was unhappy about 
anything else. 

Then she stumbled upon an idea. It was 
not a new idea, but it surprised her to stumble 
upon it herself just as much as if it had been 
new. She had heard about it all her life, 
and it had seemed simple enough; it was 
suddenly discovering the idea herself that 
made it seem profound. And she knew that 
such things always seemed sudden. 

She got excited about it. She went to sleep 
and dreamed about it. Next morning she 
got up more excited about it. She seemed to 
see things with new eyes. 


G HE had a new frock which her mother 

had bought and altered for her. Yester- 
day she hadn’t cared much about it. She 
tried it on. Why, it was dandy! She went 
down to breakfast in it. 

Her mother brightened when Ruth came 
to the table. ‘“Well!”’ she said. 

“Tsn’t it pretty!’ Ruth prolonged the 
emphasis. 

Her father looked up over his paper; his 
somber eyes took on a light. ‘‘What’s hap- 
pened ?”’ he inquired quizzically. 

Mother made him a perfectly visible se- 
cret signal. 


“Oh, French toast!’’ Ruth passed her 


plate. ‘‘Mother! How did you know that 
I wanted French toast—of all things!’ 

Her mother laughed. Her father looked 
across the table at Mother curiously, and 
grinned, puzzled. 

“T had a dream!’’ Ruth told them, tasting 
the toast joyously. 

‘“‘Must have been a good one,” her father 
said, and laid aside the paper. 

“Tt was!” 

‘“‘Aren’t you going to tell it?” inquired 
Mrs. Allison, pouring her coffee and passing 
the cream. 

“Oh, vou put the cream in, Mother!” 
said Ruth. ‘“‘It’s twice as good when you 
do!” 

Her mother laughed again. ‘“Why— 
child!’’ she said. 

‘“‘That’s the way I feel!’’ averred Ruth. - 
““That’s what I dreamed about!” 

Her mother’s hands rested on the table 
edge. ‘“You—goose!”’ 

“T did!” the girl asserted. ‘‘And about 
how Dad used to kiss me on the nose! Do 
you remember how I used to laugh, Daddy ?”’ 

Her father choked slightly over his cup 
and set it down. Her mother leaned back 
in her chair in plain wonder. 

“Tomorrow will be Saturday afternoon,” 
said Ruth. ‘“‘Let’s go on a bat!”’ 

They both stared at her. 

‘Down to the beach,” she continued ear- 
nestly. “‘I want to ride on the merry-go- 
round—and eat pink popcorn and drink 
lemonade!”’ 

“That combination used to make you fear- 
fully and wonderfully sick,’’ said her father 
with a reminiscent twinkle. 

“Yes—I’m going to renew my _ youth. 
And I’m going to sit up in bed Sunday 
morning, and eat a convalescent poached 
egg on toast, and feel very solemn—and 
very good!” 

The look on her mother’s face set up a 
quaking in her own breathing. She attacked 
her breakfast. 

“And Dad,” she managed again pres- 
ently, “‘you get a new straw hat. Mother 
and I will get ourselves up gorgeous! And 
we'll strut! I'll take hold of each of your 
hands, and—vwe’ll strut! Remember >’’ 

She could not look at them. She drank 
her cup empty, and stood up, tall, lithe, 
towering above them. 

“It’s all settled,” she said. ‘‘Dream come 
true!’’ And she went away into the front 
room and whisked open the piano, which she 
had not touched for weeks. She began to 
play—foolish, “‘jazzy’’ stuff, full of clever 
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little surprises. But she could “hear” per- 
fectly what they would be saying. 

“Oh, she’s trying so hard to be happy!” 
Mother would say. 

“Hem! Hum! B-rr!”’ Father would 
answer. “‘Do you think she really iy 

It was several minutes before her father 
with his old hat came through the hall on the 
way to catch his train. Ruth jumped to 
meet him. 

“Hat, Daddy!”’ she reminded him, taking 
hold of his lapels. 

“We'll see—ah a 

“Hat, Daddy!’’ she persisted, pretending 
to tie a string around the finger he attempted 
to put under her chin. 

“All right. Hat!’’ he assented, swallow- 
ing something. 

““Now—kiss me on the grown-up nose!”’ 
she demanded. 

He did. She laughed. He hurried away 
as if he were late. But from the window she 
saw him stop to light his old pipe. Oh, 
Daddy! 


USUALLY she helped with the dishes and 

the dusting. But this morning when she 
heard the water running in the kitchen she 
caught her hat from the rack and slipped out. 
She caught a train and went down to the 
city; it wasn’t far. 

In the Second National she still had the 
hundred dollars Uncle Ben had sent her when 
she graduated. It was only eight-thirty 
when she began walking up and down in 
front of the barred bank doors, trembling, 
waiting for them to open. When they did 
she went in and drew her money. ‘Then she 
went straight to Long & Norman’s. What 
she wanted was still there—a misses’ model, 
blue—oh, a darling!—marked down to 
$29.50! It fitted her like a glove. And 
the stockings—sheer! And the hat—that 
adorable little French impudence! Oh, 
lovely!’ And money left for a lot of things! 

She took them all home herself, laden. 


But the up-shore train was nearly empty at 
that hour. 

“Mother!” she called, as she ran up the 
stairs. ‘‘Come and help me! Quick!” 

She had the boxes open by the time her 
mother came hastily into the room. 

“Why, what ae 

“T knew I couldn’t resist this!’’ Ruth said. 
“T’d rather have it than anything Uncle Ben 
could have bought.’’ She shook out the 
delicious blue fabric. ‘“‘Isn’t it keen? Slip 
it on, Mother. You're nearer my size than 
ever now. I want to see how it looks!” 

She could “‘see’” what her mother was 
thinking: “Bless us! But I can’t deny the 
child!” 

So presently she was fastening the simple 
dress. It was slim—this misses’ model. But 
so was Mother. ‘Too slim, really. 

““And now the hat! Yes, yes—please! 
I want to see—Oh, Mother! Heavenly! 
Now the stockings—and here are the shoes!”’ 

*“Why—for mercy’s sake, child! What 
are you oe 

“*Look in the glass!” 

“Ruth!” 

“Look in the glass!” 

Her mother’s face flamed. 

“Oh, Mother! You darling! 
just as pretty as I knew you'd be!” 

“Why—lI ”” The woman sobbed, a 
little dry gasp. “I rf 

But Ruth turned her to the mirror. 

“‘I—” her mother began again. But she 
caught sight of the slender blue reflection, 
and stopped. 

“Oh, Mother!’ Ruth breathed. 

Mrs. Allison’s eyes were burning. Her 
cheeks glowed, and the glow seemed to fill 
them out. She looked at her daughter— 
but fleetingly, distracted—by the mirror. 


You're 


*‘Mother! It’s divine! It was made for 
you! And Daddy will be—crazy about 
ou!”’ 


“But—child—-l—<can | e, 
“It’s my dream, Mother!” 


(To be continued) 


Home is but environment 


With Love as its leaven; 


When Love makes home within a heart, 


In that heart is heaven! 


It took some hard blows 
to make of Newt— 


Something, Better 
BY Neil T: McMillan 


This story is quite different from most of the stories that we have published 


in Youth magazine. 


such situations as the one presented here? h a 
Placed in Newt's position—or in Dick’s—how would you have 


otherwise 2 


We invite your opinion in regard to it. Should we ignore 


Is such a story as this helpful, or 


worked out your problem? If Newt had been a better student of Truth would 


he have done differently ? 


EWT Collins sat in a corner of the 
box car while the wheels clicked over 
the rails underneath. In the op- 

posite corner he could see the twin spots of 
red light where two men continually smoked 
cigarettes. The men had boarded the freight 
train after Newt and, fortunately, had se- 
lected the corner opposite to his. The oc- 
casional brightening of the fire in the ends 
of their cigarettes showed their faces to be 
coarse, cunning, and cruel. Although Newt 
was confident that his own young strength 
and boxing skill would carry him through 
any encounter he might have, caution bade 
him not to announce his presence. He had 
read much of “‘gentlemen of the road,’’ and 
had heard more. He preferred to ride un- 
known to them. 

The air brakes began to squeak against 
the wheels and Newt felt the train stop. The 
cigarettes in the far corner were instantly ex- 
tinguished. He heard the two men shuffle 
to the doors and half open those on each side 
of the car. The train stopped with a jerk 
and after the rumbling noise that the cars had 
been making, the May night seemed won- 
derfully quiet. 

Newt heard the crunching of the gravel as 
some one walked toward the car. The foot- 
steps stopped. He heard the two men move 
softly to the opposite side of the car and 
step out. The owner of the footsteps pushed 
open the door and vaulted in. The next in- 
stant Newt shielded his eyes from the blind- 
ing light of a trainman’s lantern. 

“Come on, ’bo,”’ a heavy voice said, ‘‘shell 
out or git out.” 

With his heart pounding against his ribs, 
Newt asked, ‘How much?” 

“How much yuh got?’ the brakeman 
countered. 

Newt did not answer but fumbled in his 
pocket and drew out two silver dollars. 


“Is that all>”’ the brakeman asked. “‘If 


What should you have done? 


it is, I’ve got a good hunch to take it and then 
kick you off anyhow.” 

It was in Newt’s mind to answer belliger- 
ently, but common sense dictated that he hold 
his tongue. He said nothing but continued 
to hold out the money. The trainman took 
it and walked to the door. 

“You c’n stay, but don’t poke your head 
out where nobody c’n see yuh. I ain’t sup- 
posed to let no bums ride.”’ 


A® HE crouched in the corner listening 

to the retreating footsteps of the brake- 
man, Newt heard his former fellow passengers 
crawling back into the car. They carefully 
closed both doors and then out of the dark- 
ness he heard one say, ““Yuh got that flash- 
light we swiped >” 

““Yeh,”’ the other replied. 

“Turn it on him,”’ the first commanded. 
“*Let’s see what he looks like.” 

Newt again looked into a bright light. 

““Gee, just a kid. Say, this is easy. Come 
on, kid, how much more jack yuh got? Yuh 
didn’t give it all to the brakie, did yuh>”’ - 

Newt rose to his feet. 

“Tt’s none of your business,” he replied. 

“Oh, it ain’t, huh? I’m makin’ it my 
business. Yuh shell out with half to me and 
my pard or I'll kick it outa you. See?’ 

Newt remained silent. 

“Yuh heard me, didn’t yuh? Yuh gonna 
shell out?” 

“No,”’ Newt said firmly. 

“Yuh won’t, huh? How’d yuh like me 
tuh take it from yuh?” 

“Try to get it!’’ Newt challenged. 

“Hold the light on him,” the voice out of 
eee: commanded, “‘till I knock his can 
off. 

Newt stepped to the other corner. The 
light followed him. He saw a huge form, 
silhouetted against the glare, lurch toward 
him. The next second he saw the man go 


HAR 


MUR 


DOTTERER 


The man .. « 


Was wearing one also. 


down and heard him crash with an oath. 
The light was turned from Newt to the man 
on the floor. 

““What’s the matter with yuh?” 

“Matter with me? Yuh bonehead, yuh 
tripped me.” 

“Tripped you, nothin’. I ain’t touched 


**Somebody or somethin’ tripped me. Turn 
the light around.” 

“Never mind turnin’ it,” a third voice 
said and Newt felt grateful for the threat 
it carried. “‘I tripped yuh.” 

““And who’re you?” 

For answer the third man struck a match 
and Newt saw an ugly face illumined be- 
hind hands cupped around a cigarette. The 
man drew in a deep breath of smoke, blew 


out the match by exhaling, and asked, “‘Ever 
hear of Flatnose Dick>”’ 

Evidently the two men had, for there was 
a whine in the voice of the larger when he 
said: “Listen, Flatnose! The kid’s got some 
jack. Help us git it from him.” 

Newt waited in anxiety to hear what the 
answer would be. In fear that he would 
have three men to fight instead of two, he 
edged his way toward the door. He sighed 
in relief when he heard Flatnose say: “‘Put 
out that light! Do yuh want a flock of 
brakies in here? Now then, you birds, listen. 
I was in this car when this kid come in and 
then you guys. Aw right, then, I was first; 
it’s my rattler. I’d kinda like some company 
but I don’t want no common bums. Git me?”’ 

“Yeh, we git yuh, but—”’ 
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“There ain’t no buts about it. This 
freight’s about due to start rollin’ off the sidin’ 
and you'd better be flaggin’ yerselves outa 
here while the flaggin’s good.” 


MUPFIERING threats, the two shoved 

the door open and dropped out. Al- 
most immediately afterward an express train 
roared past. Before the noise of its going 
had died in the distance, Newt heard the 
freight engine snort and heard a rattle come 
down the length of cars until it reached the 
one in which he and Flatnose were. ‘The 
car jerked, the wheels creaked and groaned, 
and then moved. 

Through the door that Flatnose left partly 
open, Newt could see that the sky was getting 
gray and that dawn was coming. His new- 
found friend crunched the end of his cigar- 
ette underfoot and came to him. 

**Thanks,”” Newt said, as Flatnose sat 
down beside him. 

““Thanks,”’ he repeated after some minutes. 
“What made you do it for me?” 

“T did it,’”’ Flatnose replied, “* cause I got 
a sorta tender spot fer kids just hittin’ the 
road. You ain’t no ordinary bum and this 
is yer first shot at beatin’ yer way. I could 
see that by the way yuh acted when the 
brakie turned his light on yuh. What yuh 
doin’—beatin’ yer way to a football game?” 

“Schools don’t play football in the spring,” 
Newt reminded him. 

““Humph, guess that’s right,” Flatnose 
agreed. . ‘Shows all I know about it. But 
where yuh goin’ >” 

“T’m going to see the world,’’ Newt an- 
swered. 

“You're what>?’’ Flatnose asked. 

“T’m going to see the world,” Newt re- 
plied, exasperated at having to repeat. 

“Oh,” Flatnose said softly and dropped 
into thought. 

The two rode in silence for a long time 
while the light coming through the half open 
door gradually grew brighter. Flatnose 
roused himself and asked, ‘““What did yuh 
run away from home ‘for?’ 

“Who said I ran away from home?” 
Newt asked crossly. Flatnose looked up 
quickly. 

“Yuh didn’t have tuh say it. 
What did yuh run away for? 
man beat yuh?” 

“No, my father didn’t beat me, but he 
we to make me do things I didn’t want to 

O. 
“Course he did; you're only a kid yet.” 
“T’m as big as any man.” 


I knew it. 


Did yer old 


“Yeh, I guess yuh are but yuh ain't got 
a man’s sense. But how ’bout yer old lady, 
was she mean to yuh?” 

““My mother’s the best woman in the 
world.” 

“Yeh, they all say that, even me. But 
didn’t she ever bat yuh one behind the ear 
or maybe yank yuh around by the hair?” 

*“‘No,’’ Newt said emphatically; ‘‘I should 
say not.” 

Flatnose shook ‘his head. 

“T can’t imagine any kid runnin’ away 
from folks like that. What made yuh do it?” 

“Well,” Newt said with some heat, “I 
wanted to see the world and they wanted 
me to stay in school and be a lawyer or a 
doctor or some other fool thing, and I didn’t 
want to. I want to be a rover and an ad- 
venturer. I’m going to be a soldier of fortune.” 

“Well, of all the dumb-bells,”” Flatnose 
exclaimed. “‘Of all the dumb dumb-bells I 
ever heard of, you're the dumbest. Look 
at me! When I was a kid I’d a’ given my 
right arm fer a chanct tuh go tuh school. 
And my old man was sure a hard egg. He 
lambasted me from mornin’ till night. I had 
a good maw, but she died when I was a little 
bit of a mutt. Mebbe I ’ud had a different 
start if she hadn’t kicked the bucket so early. 
My old man raised me and, believe me, it 
was some raisin’! One day I thought I was 
a man, just like you think you are, and I up 
and tried to lick him. And look at me! 
He pasted me so hard that my nose has been 
flat ever since. Then I hit the road. No- 
body could blame me; but you—kid, you're 
throwin’ away everything fer nothin’.”’ 

“Oh, I don’t know about that,’’ Newt 
replied, resenting the accusation. 

“Sure, I know yuh don’t,” Flatnose 
agreed, ‘‘or yuh wouldn’t be here. Some- 
body oughta turn yuh around and make yuh 
go straight home and I got a good hunch that 
somebody oughta be me. Yes, sir, I’ve seen 
too many kids go wrong tuh ever wanta see 
another. Bummin’ spoils ’em.’’ 

“T don’t intend to bum exactly,’’ Newt 
replied. ‘‘I’ve got some money.” 

“Yeh, and how long would yuh had it 
if I hadn’t butted in? Them two bums 
woulda had it all right now.” 

“No, they wouldn’t; no, they wouldn’t! 
I could have handled them.” 


PF LATNOSE looked at him critically. 
“You're sure all swelled up on yer- 
self, ain't yuh? I’m wonderin’ if that wasn’t 


the trouble at home. Thought yuh knew 
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more’n yer old man and old lady, didn’t 
yuh>”’ 

“Tt’s none of your business !”’ 

“H’m,” Flatnose mused. “Looks to me 
like if yuh hada gotten a couple 0’ good wal- 
lopings it woulda done yuh some good! 
Now listen to me again! This bein’ a bum 
—them high-toned names yuh said you were 
goin’ to be don’t mean nothin’ else but a 
bum—well, this stuff 0’ bein’ a bum is rot- 
ten! It ain’t nothin’ but fightin’ and runnin’ 
from the bulls and bein’ here and wantin’ tuh 
be there, and bein’ there and wantin’ tuh be 
here! Bums ain’t no good to themselves or 
nobody else. The worst of it is, it gets in- 
tuh yer blood and yuh can’t stop. So, kid, 
when we git tuh the big city in a little while, 
you're goin’ tuh send a telegram tuh yer maw 
and tell her you’re comin’ home. And when 
yuh git there yuh c’n tell her Flatnose Dick 
sent yuh. See?” 

Newt’s anger found words. 

“Say, are you trying to tell me what to 
do>”’ 

Flatnose nodded his head. 

“Il sure am, kid; and what’s more, you're 
gonna do it!” 

“T am not! I would like to see anybody 
make me do anything I don’t want to do!” 

“Well, I’m agoin’ to,’’ Flatnose said with 
a coolness that angered Newt more. 

““Why,’’ Newt said contemptuously, “I 
could lick you in five minutes.” 

“Well,’’ Flatnose said slowly, ‘‘we’ll see 
if yuh can. Tell yuh what we'll do, kid. 
If I lick you, then yuh go back to yer maw 
like I told yuh. If you lick me, then you and 
me’ll team together and I’ll learn yuh the 
ropes. How ’bout it? Fair enough, ain’t 
it?” 

““Yes,’’ Newt agreed. 

**Aw right then, kid. Shake!’’ 


N EWT knew he could fight in earnest, 
for he was angry. He forgot the kind- 
ness that Flatnose had done him and thought 
only of the fact that here was a total stranger 
who was trying to tell him what he must do, 
the same as his parents had tried to do. He 
had disliked hurting them, especially his 
mother, by running away, but they had had 
to be shown that he knew more about what 
he wanted than they did, and this common 
hobo would have to be shown also. He 
could not come to blows with his father, but 
he could fight this man before him and he 
welcomed the opportunity to break down re- 
sistance with his fists. 
Flatnose stood in the light of the open 


door, with his feet spread apart and his arms 
down. 

“Well, kid,’ he said, ‘“‘let’s see what 
you're made of?” 

Newt charged, aiming a blow at the chin 
of his tormentor. Flatnose whipped his head 
to one side and Newt’s fist shot over his 
shoulder. At the same time Newt felt an 
open hand slap him on the cheek. At the 
insult, madness surged into him. Snazrling 
like a jungle beast, he struck with both fists 
as often and with as much strength as he 
could. 

He forced Flatnose into a corner and 
ripped blows into his body, blows that should 
have brought him down. But even while he 
struck, Newt realized that Flatnose was twist- 
ing and squirmirig and was thus avoiding the 
full damage the blows might have caused. 
Newt forced himself into a small degree of 
coolness and struck at the other’s chin. Flat- 
nose jumped to one side and was not there 
to receive the blow. Newt fell against the 
side of the car, stumbled, and sank to his 
knees. 

He was up in an instant, charging after 
Flatnose who changed his tactics and caught 
Newt’s blows on his arms. In spite of it, 
Newt forced him into a corner and suddenly 
whipped his right fist against the hard fore- 
head with satisfying force. Flatnose groaned, 
crouched, and flung up his arms to protect his 
head. 

Newt’s heart pounded against his ribs and 
his lungs ached for air. He took a step 
backward to rest and instantly Flatnose was 
upon him like a wildcat. 

Newt was forced backward a few feet and 
then charging, fought Flatnose back into the 
corner. Flatnose again covered up and Newt 
again stepped aside to rest. Again Flat- 
nose hurled himself forward. 

Suddenly Newt realized what the other’s 
plan of battle had been. In an effort to 
tire him, Flatnose had deliberately made him 
force the fighting and was still making him do 
so. ‘This was to be no ordinary boxing match 
with time to rest between rounds; this was to 
be a fight to the finish. Flatnose had fought 
on the defensive, saving his strength, and 
Newt felt a tinge of anxiety as he realized 
that his own body was growing weary. He 
would have to knock Flatnose senseless im- 
mediately. He charged. 

Instead of retreating, as before, Flatnose 
leaped forward. Newt grunted as a fist drove 
into his stomach and involuntarily he dropped 
his guard. Instantly he saw a fist coming, 
made a weak effort to avoid it, then—crash |! 
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When Newt’s stunned consciousness re- 
vived he found himself sitting on the floor 
and Flatnose standing over him. 

‘Had enough?” Flatnose asked. 

Newt waited until his laboring lungs had 
quieted before he replied: “No! You 
didn’t lick me fair. You kept running until 
I was winded and then you hit me. You're 
afraid to fight.” 

He saw a quick look of anger come and 
go over the face of Flatnose and heard him 
say slowly: “‘Aw right, then, kid, wait tll 
you're rested. I'll show yuh how to fight. 

Newt rose slowly to his feet. 

“Yuh ready?” Flatnose asked. 

Newt nodded. Flatnose came to him, 
not charging in the way that Newt had 
charged, but moving rapidly, easily, warily, 
and striking quickly but coolly. Newt blocked 
most of the blows, but several were driven 
home to his body and left a numbness. But 
he, too, landed blows, blows that Flatnose 
took silently although Newt could see were 
hurting him. 


BACK and forth they fought over the 
lurching car floor while the dawn be- 
came full day. Flatnose seemed to tire and 
Newt pressed him eagerly. The man gave 
ground. Newt suddenly called all his 
strength into his tired muscles and drove a 
blow forward that sent Flatnose down. 

Hardly had he touched the floor before 
he was on his feet again. Newt knocked him 
on his back. Flatnose rolled to his knees, 
rose slowly to his feet, stood erect, and came 
at Newt again. Newt had hoped that Flat- 
nose would stay down—he longed so much 
for rest. 

For a few seconds they fought, and then 
Newt pushed harder and knocked Flatnose 
on his back again. He whimpered softly 
as he saw the indomitable man roll over on 
his stomach, squirm to his knees, struggle to 
his feet, and come on again. Why wouldn’t 
he stay down? 

From some hidden source, Flatnose seemed 
to summon strength, and the blows that he 
landed on Newt hurt the body that was too 
tired to resist. Through sheer will power, 
Newt forced himself to strike blindly. He 
felt his fist meet the stomach of the man and 
saw him go down for the fourth time. 

“Oh,”’ Newt groaned and knew he was 
whipped as he saw Flatnose literally pull him- 
self to his feet and advance once more. It 
was impossible to defeat a man who would 
not stay down! Newt’s own arms were too 
tired to raise, and when Flatnose struck at 


him he took the blow helplessly and fell 
backward. He struggled to rise but his legs 
refused to lift him. He sighed and dropped 
back. 

“Enough?” Flatnose asked. 

Newt nodded and then gasped in surprise 
as he saw the man sink to the floor. 


T WAS many minutes before either of 

the adversaries moved or spoke, while the 
train rattled steadily on as if nothing had 
happened. Newt was the first to recover. 
“Why wouldn’t you stay down?” he asked. 

Flatnose smiled through bleeding lips, “‘I 
guess it ain’t my nature.” 

Admiration welled up in Newt. 

*“You ought to be something more than a 
bum; you ought to be x 

“Yeh,” Flatnose laughed. ‘““That’s what 
I thought about you; so I wouldn’t stay 
down!” 

““Oh,”’ Newt said, suddenly realizing that 
he had spoken against the very life that he 
had professed to choose. 

“Say, kid,’’ Flatnose asked after a long 
wait, ‘‘what’s yer name>” 

“‘Newt Collins.” 

“Listen, Newt, I kinda think mebbe I did 
yuh a good turn in lickin’ yuh and mebbe we 
c’n be friends now. Would yuh mind doin’ 
somethin’ fer me?” 

Newt was honestly glad that he could an- 
swer truthfully, “I certainly will, if I can.” 

“Well, would yuh mind buyin’ me some- 
thin’ to eat—that is, if there’s any jack left 
after payin’ fer the telegram and yer fare 
back home on the cushions. I ain’t had a 
bite fer a whole day and the fight kinda made 
me hungry.” 

After he and Newt had swung from the 
train in the yards of a city, strange to Newt, 
and had walked to a restaurant, Flatnose 
proved that he was hungry. He ravenously 
ate an enormous breakfast and paused only 
long enough to say: “I wonder what’s the big 
idea of all these birds in here wearin’ car- 
nations in their buttonholes. Any guy that’s 
enough of a she-man to wear a flower must 
have a couple o’ screws loose somewheres! 
Newt, you’re a regular he-man; don’t you 
never wear no flower like a sweet little gal 
or I'll come back and lick yuh again.” 

After their breakfast, as the two, now 
friends, walked to the telegraph office, Flat- 
nose found many more excuses to voice his 
opinion of the wearing of flowers, for almost 
every man had a carnation in his coat lapel. 
At the counter of the telegraph office, the 
man who came to attend to their wants was 
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wearing one also. Newt heard Flatnose 
snort and exclaim, ‘‘Say, mister, has every 
guy in this burg gone nutty or are they givin’ 
them flowers away somewheres?”’ 

““We are wearing carnations,” the man 
said coldly, ‘‘because this is Mother’s Day.” 

“Oh!” Newt and Flatnose said in unison. 

“Say,” Flatnose continued, “‘we gotta 
send yer maw a good telegram. What yuh 
got in it, so far?”’ 

“Only two words,” 
“* “Coming home.’ ”’ 

““Humph, that won’t do. Let’s dope out 
a better one. Let’s see. Aw right, put 
down, ‘Comin’ home on Mother’s Day tuh 
try tuh be the guy my old lady wants me 
tuh be.” How’s that?’’ 

“Aw, that sounds too mushy.” 

“You may think so,’ Flatnose said 
quickly, ‘‘but she won’t. Take it from me, 
kid, the time’ll come when you'll be glad 
yuh made her glad. Now, no kiddin’; don’t 
yuh really think that’s good>”’ 

““Yes,’” Newt was honest enough to ad- 
mit, “‘but I think I had better put in ‘man’ 
instead of ‘guy’ and ‘mother’ instead of ‘old 
lady.’ ”’ 

“Well, suit yerself. I ain’t much when it 
comes tuh slingin’ the language.” 

“Say, Newt,” Flatnose asked as they 
left the office, “‘c’n yuh give me ‘bout two 
bits? I want tuh buy somethin’. Naw, 


Newt | replied, 


don’t give me a buck; all I want’s two bits. 
Oh, aw right, I’ll bring yuh the change at 
the station. I'll meet yuh there in half an 
hour. You git yer ticket and be all ready 
‘ae beat it and I’ll be there to say “Good- 
y. 


N THE way to the station, Newt 
stopped in a flower store to buy a carna- 
tion and, heedless of what his new-found 
friend would say, put it in his buttonhole. It 
was the first thing that Flatnose saw when 
they met in the waiting room. Newt expected 
a storm and was vastly surprised when Flat- 
nose nodded his head and said, ‘“Good!” 
““Why,’’ Newt said in bewilderment, “‘I 
thought you said that only sissies wore flowers 
and that you would lick me if I ever wore 
one.” 
“Sure, I did,’’ Flatnose agreed, “‘but that 
don’t hold good on Mother’s Day.” 
He pulled his hand from his pocket. 
**See what I wanted that two bits for? I 
got me a carnation, too, and what’s more 
I’m agoin’ to wear it. I guess my maw was 
as good as any of ’em, even if her kid did 
turn out tuh be a bum. ‘There’s yer train 
awhistlin,” Newt. Listen, try tuh do what 
yuh said yuh would in that telegram and 
yuh won’t go far wrong. S’long, Newt! 
Now, beat it!”’ 
(The end) 


SPRINGTIME 
By Edith Tatum 


LILAC hedge all full of bloom, 


A south wind wafting its perfume, 


A bird that sings, 
A flash of win?s— 
Deep blue, 


Sun shining, through, 


And it is sprin! 


A Character Study 


Joshua, Man of Magic 


BY Ernest C. Wilson 


T IS no wonder that after forty years of 

experience with the Israelites Moses had 

enough of them; that he relinquished the 
yéle of emancipator to Joshua, one of his 
most capable lieutenants; and that then, with 
the goal of the forty years’ wandering closely 
in view, he should flee up into the solitude of 
Mt. Pisgah and see his people no more. 

Moses was as shrewd in selecting Joshua 
to be his successor as he had been in his 
leadership of the Israelites. 

Joshua was a figure to fire the imagination 
of men and to inspire their allegiance. 

For him the sun and the moon stood still; 
for him the waters of Jordan divided; against 
him no pagan king could stand—so story 
piled upon story to make of him an almost 
legendary figure. 

Moses had for a long time sensed the capa- 
bilities of the man. In the first approach to 
the Promised Land of Canaan, scarcely a 
year after the Exodus from Egypt, Joshua 
had shown signs of his natural leadership. 


F THE twelve whom Moses selected to 

venture into Canaan and reconnoiter be- 
fore the rest of the Israelites attempted to 
enter the land, only two had faith and vision 
to believe that they could possess it. The 
explorers were absent forty days—anxious 
days in which the Israelites congregated in a 
murmuring throng to consider the fate of the 
twelve. When at last the explorers returned 
bearing upon a staff swung between two of 
them a single bunch of grapes, and carrying 
pomegranates and figs also, this evidence of 
the land’s richness was conducive to the cour- 
age and faith which the conquest of Canaan 
might require. The report of the twelve, 
however, was doubtful. ‘‘We came unto the 
land whither thou sentest us,” they said, ‘‘and 
surely it floweth with milk and honey; and 
this is the fruit of it. Howbeit the people 
that dwell in the land are strong, and the 
cities are fortified, and very great: and more- 
over we saw the children of Anak there.” 
They went on to name all the tribes that 
would have to be faced. 

The people began to murmur at that, but 
Caleb silenced them: ‘‘Let us go up at once, 
and possess it; for we are well able to over- 
come it.” His companions were less cour- 


ageous: ‘We be not able to go up against the 
people; for they are stronger than we. . . 
The land, through which we have gone to 
search it, is a land that eateth up the inhab- 
itants thereof; and all the people that we saw 
in it are men of a great stature. And there 
we saw the giants, the sons of Anak, which 
come of the giants; and we were in our own 
sight as grasshoppers, and so we were in their 
sight.”’ Their flight from Egypt and their 
journey through the wilderness had been in- 
spired by God’s assurance that He would 
bring them into the Promised Land; but now 
that they had reached it they were afraid to 
enter! They were overcome by appearances 
of difficulties that looked like giants and made 
them feel like grasshoppers! 


ARE there giants in your path? Giants 
that keep you out of what seems to you 
to be heaven? Giants that keep you from 
your good? Giants that make you feel like 
grasshoppers? Strange if there are not, for 
every new endeavor, every accomplishment 
that exceeds in value our previous accomplish- 
ments, is beset with appearances of resistance. 
How are you to meet these giants? By 
saying that they do not exist? That does not 
seem to be practical. By cowering before 
them, until, like the Israelites before the sons 
of Anak, you feel like grasshoppers in your 
own sight? No, for that is the old way, the 
way of fear, and fear is ever parent of hatred, 
and hatred has recurrently brought bloodshed 
and war into the world. The better way is 
to become a giant yourself; not that you may 
fight another giant, but rather that you may 
know your own ability to face a giant and 
be unafraid. 

Whatever we fear holds us in bondage. 
If you fear the apparent obstacles to any 
achievement, you forfeit the achievement— 
unless you face the fear and overcome it. 


M2@SES’ task was a big one. It is good 
to feel that he did not stand wholly 
alone in appreciation of it, but that Joshua 
and Caleb at least, shared his vision. 
There was age-old wisdom in Joshua’s re- 
ply to the doubters: “If Jehovah delight in 
us, then he will bring us into this land, and 
give it unto us; a land which floweth with 
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Joshua was a figure to fire the imagination. 


milk and honey. Only rebel not against 
Jehovah, neither fear ye the people of the 
land; for they are bread for us: their de- 
fence is removed from over them, and Jeho- 
vah is with us: fear them not.”’ It was many 
years later before almost the same words 
inspired another and more successful venture. 
The opportunity of the children of Israel 
to enter Canaan under able leadership was 
at hand. Did the people accept it? A sin- 
gle sentence tells the story: ‘But all the con- 
gregation bade stone them with stones.” 


ue repeated telling of any story tends 
to magnify its events. That which is 
wonderful to begin with becomes more so as 
the account of it passes from lip to lip; the 


operation of a natural law in such a way as 
to favor some enterprise soon ceases to be a 
natural event and becomes a miracle. We all 
remember the old story of the boy who found 
a button. Soon it was reported to be a gold 
button. Before long it had grown to be as 
large as a hen’s egg. No doubt there were 
those willing to testify that they knew some 
one who had seen it; and these were reported 
as actually having seen it themselves. 


M2=rEs: the teacher of Joshua, was a 

very wise man. He spent a great deal 
of time in communion with God. It is quite 
possible that he understood powers of Spirit 


which enabled him to lead his people dry- 
shod through the waters of the Red sea; but 
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it is also quite possible that he made use of 
natural laws known to us, and worked in 
harmony with those laws; therefore they 
served him better than they seem to serve a 
great many men. ‘The action of a natural 
law rather than of a super-natural law in 
the miracle of the parting of the sea is indi- 
cated in the text of Exodus, which says that 
Jehovah ‘‘caused the sea to go back by a 
strong east wind all that night, and made the 
sea dry land, and the waters were divided.”’ 
The next verse tells us that ‘‘the waters were 
a wall’’ on either side of them; but whether 
this means in the sense of a barrier, or an 
actual vertical bank of water towering above 
their heads—as a recent moving picture ver- 
sion would have us believe—or whether the 
outspread waters presented the optical illu- 
sion of height, as they often do to us today, 
we can only conjecture. 


JOSHUA'S leading of the Israelites bears 

points of resemblance to that earlier ex- 
perience of Moses. Indeed, that earlier ex- 
perience encouraged Joshua to believe that 
as God had been with Moses, so He would 
be with him (Joshua). Whether he acted 
upon that faith and used his own God-given 
intelligence to pick out one of the shallow 
fords of the stream, taking advantage of a 
time when the water was low, to lead the 
Israelites, virtually dry-shod, across Jordan, 
or whether, by some law which we do not 
yet know how to use, he could make the 
waters stand still, we can only guess. 

A blessing is no less a blessing because we 
can see how it comes about; but some persons 
cannot see God’s hand in their beneficent 
experiences, unless the way by which the 
beneficence expresses is concealed. The 
Israelites were of that type. They constantly 
demanded miracles as evidence of divine 
favor. Joshua. was wiser than they. What 
was impressed upon them as a miracle may 
have been, to him, the use of a natural law. 
At any rate he made much of the crossing. 
His people needed greater faith in Jehovah, 
and they also needed faith in their new leader. 
Joshua inspired both, by selecting a repre- 
sentative from each of the twelve tribes and 
commissioning the twelve to select twelve 
stones from the Jordan to represent them in a 
memorial monument to the successful crossing 
that showed Jehovah’s favor. ‘‘On that day 
Jehovah magnified Joshua in the sight of all 
Israel; and they feared him, as they feared 
Moses,” says the account. 

When the stones were placed, Joshua ad- 
dressed the people: “When your children 


shall ask their fathers in time to come, saying, 
What mean these stones? then ye shall let 
your children know, saying, Israel came over 
this Jordan on dry land. For Jehovah your 
God dried up the waters of the Jordan from 
before you, until ye-were passed over, as 
Jehovah your God did to the Red Sea, which 
he dried up from before us, until we were 
passed over; that all the peoples of the earth 
may know the hand of Jehovah, that it is 
mighty.” 

Joshua became an immensely successful 
leader. Even the most insignificant things 
seemed to serve him. When his conquest of 
Canaan required that he know the strength 
of the strongly fortified city of Jericho, a de- 
spised woman who lived upon the wall of 
the city provided entry and escape for his 
spies. When the city later seemed invincible 
before his hordes of soldiers, he made use of 
science to fell the city’s walls. 


NOWADAYS we know very well that 

if the ‘‘pitch’’ of a delicate glass tumbler 
can be found, to sound its note sharply will 
shatter it; and we know that soldiers crossing 
even the strongest of bridges must break step, 
lest the rhythm of their footsteps cause the 
bridge to fall. Knowingly or otherwise, 
Joshua seems to have applied the same prin- 
ciple in his conquest of Jericho. For seven 
days he had his priests sound trumpets in 
unison about its walls. Not only did he ap- 
parently find the “‘pitch’’ of the walls, and 
finally have his thousands of soldiers shout 
with the trumpets to shatter the barrier, but 
such days of mysterious preparation must 
have had a disastrous effect on the morale of 
the beleaguered enemy and made them an 
easy prey. 

His successes in battle were amazing. In 
one battle alone he captured five kings. In 
another he was aided by a sudden hail storm, 
which was interpreted as part of the uncanny 
favor that seemed to attend all his ventures. 
In yet another, we are told that “‘the sun 
stayed in the midst of heaven, and hasted not 
to go down about a whole day.” We must 
leave it with the reader to interpret this pas- 
sage. The obvious explanation would be 
that Joshua’s victory was so swift and unex- 
pected that it seemed as though the very sun 
and moon stood still. With God (according 
to James 1:17) there can be ‘‘no variation, 
neither shadow that is cast by turning.” If 
so, His law is always the same, and the law 
of the universe cannot be changed. Joshua 
may have invoked the action of some law that 
we do not know—or this passage may be 
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simply a dramatic and poetic way of describ- 
ing a startling victory. 

There seemed to be a quality in Joshua 
which could not know failure. The waters 
of the Jordan, no less than the elements of the 
air, and even time itself, seemed eager to do 
his will. We cannot believe that natural law 
was ever violated in his favor; but we do be- 
lieve that law served his purposes so well that 
the people thought that he performed miracles. 
It seems regrettable that the apparent magic 
of his life was so often used in warfare, but 
warfare was the order of the day in his life- 
time; and the use he made of his powers is 
less important—to us—than the fascinating 
fact that everything seemed to serve him. 


[Ss THERE a power available to us today, 

by which things shall work together for 
good in our lives as they did in Joshua’s life? 
Long after Joshua’s time, another man of 
wisdom, Paul, declared, ““We know that to 
them that love God all things work together 
for good.”’ 


The secret of Joshua’s success was in his 
continuous contact with Spirit. He knew 
God’s presence as a “very present help.” 
He made: God his partner in all his under- 
takings, and all that he did was done in the 
consciousness of God’s aid. 


Each of us has access to the same Power 
that so wonderfully blessed and prospered 
Joshua. As we look back upon the events 
of Joshua’s life, we can see that what seemed 
to his chroniclers to be miracles of divine in- 
tervention in his favor, were really the natu- 
rally harmonious operation of law. ‘The sig- 
nificant point in his history is that events in 
his. experiences were always favorable, 
whereas in the lives of most people such events 
seem occasionally propitious and occasionally 
adverse. It is possible for each of us so to 
place his life in harmony with God’s life and 
law that all things will work together for our 
good as obviously as they favored Joshua. 


BACH of us is occasionally conscious of 
the power and presence of God. At 


times we deeply feel that through His help we 
can accomplish great things. Our weakness 
is that we do not maintain this high realiza- 
tion. We allow trivial things to shake our 
faith and our allegiance. We become en- 
grossed, selfishly, in our personal affairs, and 
forget God’s presence. We become so ab- 
sorbed in outer things that we do not take the 
time to renew our inner contact with the 
Presence which is our source of strength and 
power. We say that “‘this religious business 
is all foolishness.” Consequently our affairs 
take on the disorder of our inner lives. To 
have consistent success we must be consist- 
ently faithful to Spirit. 


Every morning when we awaken we should 
turn to the inner presence of God and invoke 
His guidance for the day. Many times dur- 
ing the day we should renew this contact. 
It should be our last thought before we go to 
sleep at night. 


A consciousness of God’s presence and 
guidance can be built in the mind just as any 
other form of wisdom can be attained. One 
can build faith, power, success, by dwelling 
much upon the ideas that make for faith, 
power, and success. 


Begin your day with such a thought as 
this: J set God before me this day, to guide, 
to govern, to protect, and to prosper me. 
Begin each new undertaking with the realiza- 
tion, The spirit of the Lord goes before me, 
making easy, plain, and successful my way. 
Meet each new demand upon your strength 
and energy with the affirmation, J can do all 
things through Christ who strengthens me. 
Before retiring make your last thought one 
of praise and thanksgiving for the guidance 
and blessing of God: Dear Father God, I 
acknowledge Thee as the source of all my 
good. I praise and give thanks for the bless- 
ings of this day. I resolve to be worthy of 
them, and of those to come. 

Living in daily communion with God, we 
see that it is not necessary to our good for 
His laws ever to be set aside, but that when 
we keep closely in touch with Him they un- 
failingly bless us. 


NEXT MONTH—“ARE YOU A JONAH?” 


The story of the first submarine ride, with a surprising and helpful 
explanation of its meaning, will be a feature of the June issue of Youth. 
Do not miss the story, “Are You a Jonah?” next month. 
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INTERNATION 


He “Found Himself” in the Water 


and swam 220 yards in 2 minutes, 35 and 2/5 sec- 
onds! His name is Cecil Light. He is only fourteen 
years old. He lives in Sydney, Australia. He is. 
called a ‘‘wonder swimmer” and Australia may con- 


sider him for its Olympic team. 
tee She “Found He 


and said that she woul 
heal by prayer. She is 
teen-year-old evangelist. 
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He “Found Himself” in an Emergency 


and saved the life of his playmate who was about to 
drown in an icy river. His name is William Watkins. 
He is thirteen years old and lives in Camden, N. ip, 
We do not know whether his dog helped in the rescue 
4 . or not, but to judge from the proud canine expression, 
in the Pulpit we'd say that the fox terrier did his share. 
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’ Kunzman, a seven- 
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H, YOUTH 1s a stripling, young, poplar, 
Most fitful and fickle of trees; 


Unseasoned, unstable, aquiver, 


Responsive to every light breeze: 


A slender and supple young, poplar, 
So gallant and graceful and tall, 

That flaunts its 8reen hopes in the springtime, 
And squanders its %old in the fall, 


Stron?, manhood has oak in its fiber, 
Firm-rooted ‘Zainst buffet and strife; 
Calm age wears the ageless %reen cedar, 


Unfading, persistence of life; 


But youth is a striplin3, young, poplar 

In endless caprice of unrest, 
Atremble, atwandle, aflutter; 

And—we love the youn, poplar best, 


What Louise got 
by Biving: 


Inspiration 
By Lilliace M. Mitchell 


COPYRIGHT 1927 BY LILLIACE M. MITCHELL 


this morning?” 

Louise glanced up abstractedly 

and shook her head. “‘I keep trying to think 

of an idea for a poster for the church rum- 

mage sale but I can’t think of a thing that is 
striking—not a thing!”’ 

“But the class poem,” repeated Ellen. 
“Ts it started, Louise?” 

Louise met the eyes of Ellen. 
“Of course not, Ell! How could 
I write it when I haven’t had a sin- 
gle minute to myself? A person 
who writes poetry has to be inspired 
—it’s not altogether like being ed- 
itor-in-chief of the annual where 
all you have to do is to put together 


1 anes is the class poem ready 


the material handed in to you, you “The” 
aad American 
Ellen sighed and shook her head. 


“Really, Lou, sometimes I could shake you! 
You're so smug and self-satisfied. If ever 
you'd get the point of view of somebody 
else for once! You've known for months 
that today would be the closing date. I 
told every department head six weeks ago 
that today would be the deadline for the 
annual stuff. And every single day I’ve 
dogged you to get at the poem, and now look! 
You’ve not even started it. The page’ll be 
blank unless—”’ she hesitated. 

“I suppose you're going to say unless some 
one else does it,” said Louise with a half 
smile. ‘‘All right. If you can find some 
one else to write that class poem, go ahead 
and do it. I wash my hands right now of 
the whole thing. I’m not going to write a 
poem unless I get the inspiration for a top- 
notcher. That’s final.’’ Her eyes were dark 
and stormy now. 

As Louise sat in the English class she 
could not summon the gayety she felt was 
concomitant with her “‘victory,”’ as she men- 
tally called it. The only girl in the class 
who had demonstrated that she could write 
creditable poetry, Louise had been babied 
and coddled and coaxed until now, in her 
senior year, she wrote when inspiration dic- 
tated rather than when the poetry page 
needed to be filled. She had a notebook in 


which she jotted down ideas for poems as 


they occurred to her. While the others were 
listening to the lecture she glanced through 
the notebook. An untidy thing it was, with 
an envelope in each inner cover, an envelope 
that bulged and overflowed with clippings, 
snapshots, sale slips for articles bought on a 
charge account, bits of silk to be matched, 
large rubber bands, a pigeon-toed hairpin and 
various little scraps of paper on which she 
had written. The pages of the note- 
book proper, loose leaf pages, had 
been pasted with clippings that here 
and there spread past the bounda- 
ries of the paper. Some pages had 
been lined and interlined with a pen- 
cil so soft that the words were now 
smudged in a general soil. 

Next to her, Gracia Gray was 
sitting, eagerly intent upon the lec- 
ture, making neat notes with her fountain pen 
in a book that closely resembled Louise’s 
notebook, save for the untidiness. Louise 
looked at Gracia idly: a quiet-looking girl, 
Gracia, with mouse brown hair, brown eyes, 
a brownish complexion, faintly pink cheeks 
and lips. Gracia had entered classes during 
the past year and was so mouse-like in her 
behavior that she was seldom heard to speak 
except during recitation hours. Gracia’s 
hair was smoothly brushed and _ precisely 
waved. Her frock was pressed every morn- 
ing before she put it on. Her handwriting 
was small and neat and Louise could see her 
swiftly covering page after page in her note- 
book with neat writing. 

“A neat little doll-like thing with none of 
the fires of inspiration within her,’”’ Louise 
found herself thinking. “*Dull like her mouse- 
colored hair, most likely.” 

Louise liked to think of herself as one of 
the great poetesses of America. She could 
see herself pictured as “the great American 
poetess,”” but this seemed to be a far-away 
possibility; so she thought she would start 
with simple short-story writing, and then, 
after having her stories published in the four 
greater magazines of America, she would 
turn her attention toward the inspirational 
work of poetry creation. She knew that to 
be a short-story writer she must be a student 
of character. Thus it was that she summed 


great 
poetess. 
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up the character of Gracia succinctly. 

At the end of the period she had found no 
suitable idea in her book for the class poem. 
So hastily did she leave the room that she for- 
got the notebook entirely and upon rushing 
back she found it on the floor. A loose leaf 
beside it. From the fine writing she recog- 
nized Gracia’s hand. Another day she 
would have returned it without a glance but 
today, seeing what appeared to be lines of 
poetry, she read the words, quite evidently a 
poem by Gracia. 

Rather thoughtfully she returned to the 
mathematics classroom and took her place. 
Gracia—a poet! At the end of the period 
she made it a point to meet Gracia in the 
corridor. 

“‘Here’s your—poem,”’ she said coldly. 

Gracia colored until her cheeks were a dull 
rose. ‘‘I—I—did I drop it some place?” 
she asked in her low tones. 

Louise nodded coldly. “Yes. I think 
you might have helped out with the poetry 
page in the magazine,” she said, “‘instead of 
leaving it all for me to do!” 

*‘[—but you see, I write 
such—amateurish _ stuff,” 
whispered Gracia humbly. 
‘“The rime isn’t hard, but 
the meter doesn’t always 
seem to go just right. I’ve 
often thought maybe you'd 
help me with it but I—I 
thought you might—might 


“Well?” said Louise 
with a touch of her old 
charm, ‘‘Might what?” 

“Laugh at me,” said 
Gracia. ‘Of course, when 
you look like that, I know 
you wouldn't laugh at any- 
body but—but—you know 
—when you drive your car 
and throw your head back 
and go fast—you look so—oh, you know!” 

Louise laughed. “The class poem is 
needed today, Gracia, and if you can turn 
in one—” 

“You'd give up that honor to me>?”’ gasped 


Gracia. 
Louise shrugged. ‘Honor? Well, per- 
haps; yes, I suppose it is. The annual is the 


biggest thing of the year, of course. But the 
truth is, I haven’t the time to get hold of an 
inspiration.” 

Gracia looked at her and for an instant 
Louise thought she detected the merest hint 
of laughter in those brown eyes, but it van- 


She had taken Gracia’s arm. 


ished before she could make sure. ‘Why 
don’t you give up the tea this afternoon and 
just get right at it?’’ said Gracia at last. 

“I’ve no inspiration,” said Louise, but this 
time the word lacked the emphasis that she 
had given it before. 

‘You have your notebook and if you want 
mine you’re more than welcome to it.” 
Gracia was reaching into her locker as she 
spoke. 

“T couldn’t take your ideas,’ said Louise 
firmly. 

“Oh, there’s nothing worked out. Just 
jottings of ideas and bits of poetry or things 
that would make good titles,”’ said Gracia. 

Ellen ran toward them, her laboratory 
books clutched to her side. ‘‘Louise, I’ve 
made arrangements with Dr. Miner for you 
to have a double ’lab’ period off to work on 
a poem; and do, for pity’s sake, get something 
done, girl! The printers have already called 
up about the copy and—’”’ 

“Gracia will do something for you,” said 
Louise calmly; ‘‘she’s good at that sort of 
thing.” 

If Louise had expected 
Ellen to throw her arms 
about her and acclaim her 
as a great discoverer, she 
was sorely disappointed, 
for Ellen turned an inquir- 
ing gaze on Gracia and 
said: ‘Really? Can you? 
And will you>’’ she asked 
as Gracia nodded slowly. 

“T’ve two or three in 
my room,” said Gracia 
softly, “if Louise really 
doesn’t—”’ 

“Oh, Louise!”” Ellen 
waved aside the idea of 
Louise’s turning out any- 
thing quickly. 

Louise stood staring, as 
Ellen linked her arm in 
Gracia’s and they rushed off toward the 
laboratory, talking excitedly about printers 
and cuts and type. 


LOUISE did not go to the class tea that 

afternoon. Instead she took a long walk 
alone. She felt bitter and angry and in no 
mood for the cosy chattering of an afternoon 
tea. She did not at all mind giving up the 
honor of having a page in the annual signed 
with her name as class poet. She had seen 
her name in the magazine so frequently dur- 
ing the last four years that she got no thrill 
from it. What she minded was the way 
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that Ellen had totally disregarded her; the 
way she had taken Gracia’s arm instead of 
hers and rushed down the corridor toward the 
laboratory; the way she had bent over 
Gracia and talked so confidentially. 

“T’ve written every ji 
poem that’s been writ- 
ten in this school for 
four years,’ she said 
hotly, ‘‘and now be- 
cause a new girl pops 
up who can do poetry, 
even poor poetry, as 
she herself admits, 
they'll all jump to her 
banners and _ forget 
about me!”’ 

She found herself 
nearing Mrs. Shot- 
well’s house and she 
could not help looking 
in at the gayly-lighted 
windows. Mrs. Shot- 
well was the widow of 
the former college 
president. Wealthy, 
loving the college girls 
whole-heartedly, Mrs. 
Shotwell gave  fre- 
quent social affairs for 
the girls; the tea this afternoon was one of 
them. There were still some girls within and 
on the drive Louise saw two girls climbing 
into a car parked there. 

“Well, really, it was bad taste for her not 
to come,” said one; “‘but she’s so used to 
being petted and babied that I suppose she 
thought Mrs. Shotwell herself would run after 
her and beg her on bended knee to come to 
the tea.” 

“Oh, Louise is a good sort, really,’ said 
the other voice, which Louise recognized as 
Ellen’s, “‘but she surely has made us uncom- 
fortable with her old poetry. She reminded 
me of a milliner in a small town where I once 
visited. This little woman was the only 
milliner in the town and charged outrageous 
prices for hats that were so ugly no one would 
want them. But the town had no railroad 
connection and only a few of the people had 
cars, so that when a woman wanted a hat 
she was forced to buy of this milliner. “Then 
a woman moved to town who had learned the 
trade and she helped every one to make her 
own hat—for nothing, and, oh, how the 
milliner—” The last words were drowned 
in the purr of the motor, but Louise could 
guess easily what the attitude toward that 
milliner had been. 


“You see plainly—she prefers poetry.” 


The words that she had heard about her- 
self did not make Louise feel happier. She 
would have liked to remain away from the 
dinner table, but she was so hungry from her 
long walk that she forced herself to go up to 
her room and make 
ready for the meal. 

She stiffly entered 
the long living room 
where the girls were 
talking excitedly. 

“Say, Lou,” some 
one said the moment 


she entered, “‘you 
ought to have been at 
the tea—Mrs. Shot- 
well—”’ 


“Is going to take 
some one with her—’’ 

“On a motor trip 
through the East—”’ 

“To visit the birth- 


places of famous 
American writers,” 
ended Ellen with a 
laugh. 

“Who's going?” 
asked the bewildered 


Louise. 

“The person who 
turns in the best piece of poetry or prose be- 
fore next Friday. Mrs. Shotwell leaves next 
Saturday morning. The editor of the Pacific 
Monthly will visit at her home before she 
goes and he will be the judge. You ought 
to be the one to go,” said Gracia. 

Louise looked at the girl. A little wistful 
note was in that voice, surely. Louise tossed 
her head. It was all right to be wistful and 
sweet and gentle. ‘But that doesn’t get any 
one any place at all,’ Louise told herself. 

“Evidently Mrs. Shotwell prefers poetry, 
for she mentioned poetry first,’’ said Ellen. 
“Say, come to the bulletin board and see for 
yourself.” 

Together they hurried out into the hall and 
looked at the bulletin board. There in Mrs. 
Shotwell’s handwriting was the announce- 
ment: 


In order to stimulate greater interest in the creation 
of literature I shall be glad to have original bits 
of poetry or prose sent to me during the next week. 
I shall deem it a great pleasure to ask the student 
who submits the best work to accompany. me on a 
motor trip through the East. 

Mary M. Shotwell. 


**“You see plainly—she prefers poetry to 
prose. This afternoon when she talked about 
it she mentioned poetry first every time.” 
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Ellen seemed very joyous over the prospective 
trip with Mrs. Shotwell. 

““Well,’’ said Louise deprecatingly, “‘nat- 
urally one of them had to precede.”” She 
recognized the change in her voice the instant 
she spoke. 

The day before, she would have felt a 
lofty self-assurance about the whole affair, 
but self-assurance was now entirely lacking. 
After dinner when she went to her own room, 
however, and found herself alone, she was 
again confident. She got out her notebook 
and ran quickly through the pages. ‘There 
was that bit about the drifting leaves of 
autumn and their semblance to life; there was 
a river suggestion; there was the Chicago de- 
partment store idea; and there was the thought 
of the locks at Lockport—it seemed now that 
the book fairly teemed with ideas clamoring 
to be written.. She took the locks at Lock- 
port as a subject and started to write. It did 
not come easily; here and there she left 
spaces for words to be filled in later; there 
were words that were wrong rhythmically but 
might be improved later. By steady work 
she completed her poem and read it and re- 
read it exultantly. It was good. It was, 
she thought, as strong as one of Sandburg’s! 

“Gracia Gray will have to do some tall 
hustling if she writes one better than that,” 
she told herself, as she brushed her hair; but, 
looking at herself in the mirror, she could not 
be so proud of herself as she would have 
liked to be. Her eyes had not the pretty, 
frank expression that she had always ad- 
mired in them. The corners seemed to be 
wrinkled and shrewd-looking like those of an 
old man who is tricky in business. She 
turned out the light dully and thought for a 
long time in the dark. 


THe days of the following week moved 

along with wearying monotony. Louise 
copied her poem a half dozen times so that it 
would look ‘‘absolutely perfect.” Every day 
she took the poem and walked over toward 
Mrs. Shotwell’s, but she did not turn it in. 
On Thursday she was just in time to see the 
editor of the Pacific Monthly descend from 
the motor, his smart duffle bag being carried 
in by the chauffeur. She was about to run 
up the low, broad steps after him when 
Gracia’s brown eyes seemed to be looking at 
her, wistfully. 

“You make me tired, Gracia Gray,” she 
stormed on the way back to the dormitory. 
““Why should I give up anything to you, I’d 
like to know! What did you ever do for 


me—or for anybody else, for that matter?” 


Then before her mental eye appeared a 
long procession of the things that Gracia had 
done: the time when Nettie had had to tele- 
graph her parents about her broken ankle and 
Gracia ran all the way to the telegraph station 
because the telephone wires were down; the 
time when Gracia had spent the morning in 
the kitchen peeling potatoes for the cook who 
had scalded herself; the time when Gracia 
had copied a term paper for Ellen, who had 
had to work on the magazine—oh, the pro- 
cession was a lengthy one! 

**And I—what have I ever done for any 
one?” Louise asked herself ruthlessly. 

The answer was—nothing! 

She avoided Gracia all day Friday and 
kept her poem in her pocket so that if she 
should decide to take it over to Mrs. Shot- 
well’s it would be handy. Friday night she 
went to dinner—with the poem still in her 
pocket. She was not happy, but there was a 
certain exultant feeling within her that seemed 
almost poetic in its strength. 

The telephone bell rang while they were 
still at table, and there was a hush while the 
maid answered. “‘I’ll see, Mrs. Shotwell’; 
her voice came to them clearly. Then in an 
instant she was before them, quiet, neat in 
her black gown, her white cap perked saucily 
on her head. ‘“‘Mrs. Shotwell wants to know 
if there are any other entries for the contest,” 
she asked. 

Louise half rose and then sat again quietly. 
She glanced about to see if any one had 
noticed her, but all the others were staring at 
the little maid. Louise put her hand into her 
pocket and felt the crisp paper with its poem. 
It was good! If she chose to enter it, the 
trip would be hers! Yes, undoubtedly, she 
would be the one to go. Across the table 
she could see Gracia trying to compose her- 
self, but color forced itself into her cheeks 
until they were a blazing, strawberry red. 
Gracia had apparently done her best and 
hope was running high within her heart! 
Louise sat still. 

““There seem to be no more entries, Mrs. 
Shotwell,” Louise heard the maid say into 
the telephone a moment later. 

She was in her room some time later when ° 
she heard the girls all talking excitedly. 
“Lou couldn’t have put anything in,” said 
one voice clearly, ““Oh—her room’s dark! 
I wanted to tell her Gracia was going to- 
morrow.” ‘The voices passed on. 

“*Y ou certainly are the prize idiot,’’ Louise 
told herself, as she brushed her hair before 
the mirror. “‘You want a thing so badly 
you can hardly stand the pressure, yet you 
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stand back and keep out of the contest! But 
—I'm prouder of you, Lou Graham, than 
I’ve ever had occasion to be before!” 

She knew that she ought to go to Gracia’s 
room and say something graceful about the 
trip, but she could not find it in her heart to 
say anything and to mean it honestly. The 
next morning after breakfast the Shotwell car 
drove up to the dormitory for Gracia. That 
was so like Mrs. Shotwell! Where another 
might have let the shy little Gracia come to 
her, Mrs. Shotwell drove to the dormitory so 
that Gracia’s cup of pleasure might run over 
with its gay good-bys. 

“‘Anyhow, you learned one good lesson— 
it’s not inspiration so much as hard work that 
creates a thing,”’ Louise told herself sternly. 

The other girls were downstairs now, all 
laughing gayly and giving merry parting in- 
structions to the prim little Gracia. Louise 
looked wildly about her room and_ then 
snatched up her new silk-and-wool scarf. 

““Wait a moment,” she said as the chauf- 
feur was about to throw out the clutch. “I 
want you to have this, Gracia,’ she said 
softly. ‘‘On a long motor trip it will be 
cozy; and—and—have a lovely trip, won’t 
you>”’ she ended. 

Gracia’s eyes filled with tears but her lips 
smiled tremulously. “Oh, I’m—I’m so glad 
you came down,” she said softly, “‘I—I 
shouldn’t have enjoyed the trip a bit if I’d 
thought you—begrudged it to me, Lou! 
And Mrs. Shotwell told me you—didn’t en- 
ter anything!” 

They stared at each other a moment and 
then Louise threw her arms about the other 
girl. 

““Good-by,”’ she said softly. 

Even after the others had gone inside the 
building Louise stood on the steps, her eyes 
following the blue car and the sight of her 
silk-and-wool scarf in the window. Strange 
feelings welled within her. Conflicting 
thoughts raced through her mind; before one 
thought could take form another seemed to 
absorb her. 

Suddenly she sat on the steps and drew 
out her poem about the locks of Lockport. 
Abstractedly she turned over the pages and 
on the blank sides began sketching plans and 


ideas. How long she sat there she could not 
have said. She knew her fingers were cold 
and she wished she were indoors but she 
wanted to get those ideas on paper while they 
gripped her so powerfully. 

““Well, Miss Louise,”’ came a low voice. 

Instinctively she arose, for the college pres- 
ident was addressing her. 

“You are sketching a poster for our 
church’s rummage sale>’’ he asked, speaking 
gently as was his wont. He was one of the 
board members in the church where Louise 
had her membership. 

Louise nodded, still hardly able to take 
her mind from the sheets of paper before her. 
“Tt’s going to be a good one, too,” she said 
exultantly. 

He examined the sketch with care, and 
nodded gravely. ‘‘Yes,”’ he said, “‘I believe 
it will do, I believe it will.’’ He was placing 
the tips of his fingers together as he did habit- 
ually when he was in deep thought. “You 
see,” he said easily, “today I had a letter 
from the Red Cross headquarters. It seems 
that they wish to examine our posters and 
from them select something for a national 
poster. It will be a great honor, Miss Lou; 
an honor for both you and for the college. 
Your sketch looks like it will make a suitable 
poster. That idea of giving something you'd 
like to have given to you—m-m-m, that’s 
excellent. So often folks give things they are 
glad to be rid of.” 

Louise heard no more. National poster! 
She thrilled at the thought! The honor of 
a thing like that in comparison with the poetry 
page of the college annual! Louise smiled 
happily now. 

“Sometimes,” she said softly, “‘sometimes 
when a person gives up something she wants 
very, very much, she gets something even 
nicer.” 

“Quite so, quite so,”’ said the president, 
but on his face was a bewildered expression 
for he was thinking of rummage sales and 
posters and had no way of knowing that 
Louise’s mind had leaped back to the poem 
for the college annual and to the honor given 
to Gracia. 


(The end) 
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Are you a “tenth man”? Look for the new department, ‘“The 


Tenth Man,” in June Youth. 


“‘his’’ story. 


You are invited to be a contributor to 


Something, 
to Tie to 


Dogs and cats and horses seem to know 
their friends and are attracted to them. You 
have observed that. 


oy 


Have you observed, also, that you are 
attracted toward friendly persons? 


ey 


Are you a friendly person—a person 
to whom others are attracted? You can be 
if you are not. 

i 


Friendly persons attract friendly per- 
sons. Friendly persons attract friendly cir- 
cumstances, too. 

*k 


Everything is friendly toward the 
friendly man. 


ey 


Like attracts like. Give what you would like to have, and what you give you will 
have—more abundantly. 


1 


Dogs bark at fearful persons. Fear attracts fear. 


oy 


Friendly persons find friendliness in shadows; shadows that are cool on warm days, 


shadows that rest the eyes from glaring sunlight; shadows that invite repose and calm, 
quiet thinking. 


ey 


Fearful persons are afraid to meet strangers. Friendly persons know that strangers 
are “‘just people.’’ To the stranger the fearful one is a stranger, too. Friendliness dis- 
pels strangeness. 


1k 


Strangers are possible friends. ‘“‘Stranger’’ is a word we apply only to the other 
person; actually he is no stranger than we are. 


ey 


Many persons have not yet discovered that this is a friendly world; therefore they 
are a bit lonely and need cheering up. 


ey 


The world needs a great many friendly persons to give courage and friendliness and 
joy to the fearful and lonely ones. 


> 
Be friendly. 


Something, to Laugh at 


Within Her Rights 


: An old farmer was driving a mare that interfered very badly. 
ay _ A passing friend, observing the mare’s antics, cried out, ‘Say, Si, 
abe A that mare of your’s interferes pretty bad, doesn’t she?” 
Si paused, spat voluminously, and shrilled, ““Yeh, she inter- 
™. feres, all right; but she don’t interfere with nobody but herself!’ 
—Everybody’s Magazine. 


A Mathematical Problem 
“And how have you been getting on, Mrs. Mumble>?”’ 
; “Ah, miss, not too well. My poor ’usband ’ad a parallel stroke, and we've ‘ad a 
ard time to make both ends meet.”’—Christian Register. 


Blissful Ignorance 


“The modern girl’s hair looks like a mop,”’ says a critic. But that 
doesn’t worry her. She doesn’t know what a mop looks like.-—London os 
Opinion. 

7. 


Should Be Better Expressed 


Why is it that freight which goes by ship is called cargo, and that which goes by 
car is called a shipment >—-The Open Road. 


Interference 
A little fellow left in charge of his tiny brother called out: “Mother, won’t you 
please speak to baby? He’s sitting on the flypaper and there’s a lot of flies waiting to 
get on.’’—The Open Road. 


Ask Me Another 
The centipede was happy quite 
Until the toad for fun 
Said, ‘“Which leg follows after which>”’ 
This stirred him up to such a pitch, 
He lay distracted in a ditch, 
Considering how to run. 


Art Student 


Muriel—How did you sprain your shoulder? Basket ball? 
George—No, I’m learning to speak French “‘as the French speak it” !—Kansas 


City Star. 


—Selected. 


First Catch Your Microbes 
Doctor—Deep breathing, you understand, destroys microbes... y er 
Patient—But, doctor, how can I force them to breathe deeply ? pres 
—Boston Transcript. 


A Good Price 


An ancient car chugged painfully up to the gate of the races. The gatekeeper, de- 
manding the usual fee for automobiles, called: ‘‘A dollar for the car.” ; 
The owner looked up with a pathetic smile of relief and said, ‘‘Sold.’’—Bison. 


“Hitting the 


mark” in life 


Knee to Knee 
With the Editor 


HAT is your aim in life? Is it so 
high that at times you become discour- 
aged and hopeless of ever attaining it? 

Do you throw yourself into trivial things which 

deep down in your heart you do not really enjoy, 

in the hope of forgetting the aim which makes 
you restless and discontented? Do you try to 
hide your love for that great ideal, lest it will 
appear to others ridiculous that you should set 
your mark so high—seemingly so hopelessly far 
above you? Do you make a pretense of being 
very worldly and sophisticated? Do you try to 
shock people by saying and doing unconven- 
tional things? Do you chatter and clown and 

“‘wise-crack’’ when, deep within you (and, you 

hope, deep enough so that no one can find and 

laugh at it) you have a feeling of disgust for 
yourself and the silly attitude that makes such 
concealment seem necessary ? 

Do you shyly turn to some one with whom 
to share your secret hope and longings, only to 
find that he cannot grasp your vision and he 
thinks it is foolish and impractical, so that you 
turn from him bitterly, vowing that you will 
never again expose yourself to ridicule> Do 
you toss through sleepless nights as you wrestle 
BETH STRATFORD PHOTOS with your dream, torn between your inner long- 
ing and the verdict of those who should be able to advise you practically, who tell you 
that you should be more practical and less visionary? And then do you resolve to be 
more practical, to curb those soaring thoughts, to be 
more than ever the worldling? 

Are there those, too, who condemn your world- 
liness, never suspecting all that is back of it? Do 
you flaunt your showy sins before them, mustering a 
brave front? Do you? 

Do you try first one thing and then another, until 
you despair of ever finding your place in life? Do 
you secretly condemn yourself for being so change- 
able, and yet find yourself unable to make your ideal’ 
definite enough so that you can put it into words, 
definite enough so that you will know how to plan 
your life toward attaining it or a part of it? 

Do you try in all these ways to desert your ideal 
for the things, the amusements, and the work which 
the common sense of the world says are “the things 
to do’’? It doesn’t work, does it? You find your- 
self dissatisfied, upset, and the more so because if 
some one were to ask you what you would rather do 
and how you plan to do it, you possibly could not 
tell him. 

Sometimes these ideals we have are so clear-cut 
that we can describe them in detail, and we can see 
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the mark, and can direct our energies, like swift 
arrows, right at the bull’s eye; but to many of us 
only the direction is clear, and the target is out 
of view. 


Do not let any of these things trouble you. 


THE love of an ideal is the biggest factor in 

its attainment. The fact that you have that 
love is in itself an indication that the realization 
of your ideal is possible. Far from being unat- 
tainable, it is actually on its way toward you. 
How? Through countless unseen ways. E-ven 
your desertion of your ideals, your ‘‘outbreaks,” 
your attempts to divert your interests and your 
life into other channels—all these things are a 
part of the working out of the ideal. Every at- 
tempt you make to resist that ideal simply fastens 
it more firmly to you, for you find (I am‘sure you 
do because I have found it so in my own case) 
that you can have no happiness, no peace with 
yourself, no joy in any of the things which should 
amuse you, so long as you depart from your ideal. 
You find that any sacrifice, any hardship, any 
preparation you must make in the realization of 
your ideal brings you happiness. Is it not so? 

It is happiness to work for an ideal; happi- 
ness, though it means a great deal of work and 
seeming sacrifice of other things. ‘There is no sacrifice in giving up the thing that makes 
you unhappy for the thing that makes you happy. There is no hardship in the work which 
you do for an ideal. 

Think back just a little. Was it hard to clear the vacant lot for a ball field? Was 
it hard to have to practice running and throwing and batting and catching, to become a 
good ball player? Was it hard to carry a pile of books home from school for the girl 
you admired? Was it hard to work to make the debating team on which your heart was 
set? Was it unpleasant last winter to choose and prepare Christmas gifts for those you 
love? No, because your heart was in it! 


T IS easy to work for anything or any one we love, when we can see purpose and 
accomplishment in what we are doing. ‘The hardship enters when we feel no en- 
thusiasm for our work, or when we can see no goal in view. 

Now, here is the answer to your problem: 

Everything that you do in life, if it is constructive and you do it conscientiously, 
contributes toward the realization of your ideal! 

You can get help from doing wrong things only by finding out that they are wrong, 
but any good thing you do, however trivial it may seem to be, and however far removed 
from the bigger thing which you have in mind, brings your good closer to you. How does 
this happen? It happens because life is governed by law and not by chance. It happens 
because your ideal is a part of you, and because when you are true to it the events of your 
life will shape themselves toward your ideal’s fulfillment. Experience indicates that the 
circumstances are not vastly important. It appears that any set of circumstances may be- 
come the agents for your good when you identify yourself with that good. The person 
and his attitude toward life are the important things. Before the confident, victorious 
attitude, all circumstances yield. 

To give expression to the ideal self is the life work of each of us. In no two of us, 
perhaps, is that ideal self identical. Each of us expresses, ideally, some idea of God. 
The ideal self of Jesus was the Christ of Jesus; the ideal self of you is the Christ of you. 

We sometimes allow ourselves to think that the way of expression for the ideal is 
difficult. The opposite is true. It is the way of the transgressor which is hard. The 
“‘yoke’”’ of Christ is easy, and His burden is light. 
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Study the ideal that presses within you for expression. Have faith in it. Have 
faith that the ideal is for you to express. Have faith that God will help you to express it. 
Actually your ideal is He in you seeking expression. Your ideal is not too good to be 
true; it is not impossible of expression; it is the natural expression of your life. All that 
you will ever find of real happiness, joy, health, success, is contained within it.. To work 
for it, to work in the consciousness of it, is real content. 

Providing the opportunities by which your ideal will manifest is God’s part of your 
success. Your part is to be prepared for the opportunities when they come. When you 
make God your partner in this way, your daily tasks cease to be drudgery; they become 
divine commissions; you do them joyfully and well, and regard them as part of His tuition. 
If you accept them gracefully they help you to find your dominion over things. 

The grades you receive in school, the honors you receive in athletics, the wages you 
receive for work done are not very important, except as indications of tasks well done. Even 
your tasks themselves are seldom of great concern. ‘The self-mastery you attain through 
doing your tasks well is the important thing. 


THE fact that you can hit a bull’s eye with an arrow is not in itself important (except 

to you or to an opponent!) but the fact that you can hit a bull’s eye with an arrow as 
the result of self-training and discipline is vastly important. The self-confidence you have 
acquired through gradual improvement in your score, the patience, the good sportsmanship, 
the steadiness of mind and nerve and muscle which you have developed in the process 
they are your greatest gain, for they reach beyond the game of archery into the game of 
life. They fit you for the great adventure of finding and fulfilling your ideal. No effort 
is wasted which calls upon your inner resources and calls into play the powers of body, 
mind, and spirit, which God has given you to use. 

Use them, abundantly, to His honor and to yours. Use them when you cannot 
quite see what is to be gained by the use. Use them for the humbler things which fit you 
for God’s high calling. Thrill to the joys of self-mastery through simple tasks, and one 
day, unexpectedly and in ways that will surprise you, you will find yourself expressing 
your ideal. You will have hit the mark of your high calling. Eureka! 

P. S. And then Christ in you will show you a still greater ideal for which to work. 


LEDS ALL VBE PREACHERS 


There is a good story about Francis of Assisi. One day he asked 
a Franciscan brother to go out preaching with him. They went through 
the streets and the crowded market place and then back to their own 
door. “But I thought we went to preach!’’ the brother wonderingly 
exclaimed as they entered the building. ‘We have been preaching all 
the time,” St. Francis returned. ‘‘When the children teased us, and 
we only met them with smiles; when they jostled us in the market and 
we were not rough in return; when some spoke rudely to us, and we 
answered gently; when we carried the old woman’s bundle for a while 
—we were preaching. It is no good going out to preach unless we preach 
as we go.’ —Tarbell’s Teachers’ Guide. 


The test of the law 
is in its use 


Proving, the Law 
By Adrienne Guilbert 


T is a law which I have never known to 
fail. When you are in need of any spe- 
cial thing, make the most of what you 

have, and all you desire and need will be 
given you. 

Numbers of times in my life I have demon- 
strated this law. Once it was autumn and I 
needed a new outfit badly, but payments 
which were due me had failed to materialize 
on time. My expenses were particularly 
heavy and there did not seem to be any money 
left for the necessary new clothes. 

I examined my last year’s wardrobe. It 
looked shabby. I was almost in despair. 
Then I said to myself, ‘Well, since I have 
to, I will make the very most of what I 
have,”’ and I went to work. I brushed and 
cleaned, I mended and pressed, and I dyed. 
Every article of clothing that I had was at 
least neat and in perfect order, and at the 
end of a rather strenuous week I looked 
with satisfaction at my renovated garments. 

**At least,’ I thought, “‘they are as good 
as I can make them, and they don’t look bad, 
after all. I shan’t be ashamed to go out in 
them—”’ Right then and there the idea 
came to me to write an article on the sub- 
ject, ““Making Old Clothes Like New.” 

I sat down at my desk and my fingers fair- 
ly flew. The article wrote itself. The first 
magazine I sent it to—a woman's fashion 
periodical—accepted it and, sooner than I 
expected, I had a check large enough to 
cover the cost of most of the new clothes I 
needed. If I had not made the most of my 
old clothes, I never would have been able to 
write the article which made the new ones 
possible; and I also had the satisfaction of 
work well done and of clothes all in order. 

An experience of the same kind was re- 
lated to me by a friend. A new rug and 
furniture were needed for the parlor. The 
best rug, which lasted for years, was thread- 
bare, and the upholstered chairs were worn 
and shabby. My friend was greatly dis- 
couraged, for at that time her husband was 
out of a position and there was no money 
for extras. 

“I decided I would have to make the best 
of it, though,” she said. “‘I took up the rug 
and stained the floor, polishing it and mak- 


ing it louk as good as I could. I took off 
the faded old covers from the furniture and I 
hunted around in the bargain basements of 
stores until I found some cheap but good rem- 
nants, and, though I had never done any up- 
holstering before, I re-stuffed the cushions 
and re-covered them. The family all helped, 
and we were proud of our work. At least 
the room was made neat and clean and in 
order. The new covers on the furniture were 
bright and pretty, and the floor shone. 

“The very day after we had finished our 
work an old friend called, one whom I had 
not seen for a long time. She admired what 
she called, our “cosy, homelike room,’ and 
then went on to say that she wondered if I 
could use some rugs and furniture. An 
aunt had died and left all her furnishings to 
my friend, who already had a large, hand- 
some house and needed nothing more of that 
sort. 

** “They are so pretty and homelike,’ she 
said, ‘and I thought I would give them to 
some of the friends whom Aunt Emma knew 
and loved. I haven’t room for them in my 
own home. Aunt Emma had such a pretty 
parlor rug—it is almost new—and I thought 
of you right away. Would you like it? I 
know Aunt Emma would be pleased if she 
knew.’ ”” : 

Such things are not chance. They are the 
working of the law. As Emerson expresses 
it: ‘‘Use the power that you have. More 
will be given.” 

In other words: If you wish to better 
your condition in life in any way, make the 
most of your present environment. Do the 
duties which are yours, and yours only, to 
the very best of your ability. Make the 
most of the things you have. Better ones 
will surely follow. Do your part to the ut- 
most, and the supreme Power which en- 
circles and infolds you, which “giveth power 
to the faint; and to him that hath no might”’; 
which “‘increaseth strength,’’ which “giveth 
to all liberally,”’ will bless and multiply your 
efforts and will bring to you your heart’s de- 
sire. 

The law works in the intellectual world as 
well as in the material world. Not long ago 
I had an order for a series of children’s 
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stories, the plots for which seemed to elude 
me. I could not find any which I considered 
suitable, and I began to fear that I could not 
finish the series by the time the editor wished 
to have them. I kept putting off writing 
them, and every day I grew more discour- 
aged. Then I remembered the law: “Use 
the power that you have. More will be 
given.’ I resolved to sit down that very day 
and write what I could. 

The beginning was hard. Ideas came 
slowly; but, seeking inspiration and power 
from the silence, I persisted in my work. 
Suddenly, the idea came to me for the best 
series of children’s stories I had ever written. 
One thought followed another. My pen flew 
over the paper. The stories were finished in 


a much shorter time than usual. I knew 
they were some of my best work, and they 
were sent off to the editor in plenty of time, 
eliciting the highest commendation he had ever 
accorded my writing. 

Again I gave thanks to the great law, 
which works for all of us when we avail our- 
selves of it, and I told myself that I would 
never again yield to discouragement or hope- 
lessness over anything, but that I would use 
what I had and make the most of it, whether 
it should be in the material realm or the 
higher realm of spirit. 

I have used this law many, many times. It 
works whenever it is employed. It will work — 
for you if you give it a chance. Try it and 
see! 


Fair Play 


By Effie E. Baker 


COPYRIGHT, 1928, BY EFFIE E. BAKER 


T IS one thing to make a bold and spec- 
tacular play to win glory for oneself, 
but it is quite another to subjugate one’s 

own personal ambition and, in the spirit of fair 
play to give to another an equal chance at 
the glory of a team victory. Athletic coaches 
say that they sometimes have to keep off their 
teams some really superior players, because 
the players will not learn to do good team 
work. 

All persons like to be commended for their 
spirit of fair play not only in sport, but also 
in business, in social life, and in governmental 
affairs. 

The spirit of fair play, however, is not 
forged in the great issues of national life, in 
the great political events, in industrial develop- 
ments, or in the great educational movements, 
but it is forged in the little things of everyday 
home and school life. The necessity for 
observing the rule, ‘‘Do unto others as you 
would have them do unto you,” begins right 
down in the beginnings of the home. It be- 
gins in our childhood, in our giving our 
brothers and sisters as well as Father and 
Mother the same rights and privileges that 


we claim for ourselves. This Golden Rule 
spirit governs us outside the home, in our play 
with other children of the neighborhood, in 
our school associations, in our school games, 
and on through life. Everywhere we need 
to do to others as we would have them do to 
us; we need to give them the same rights 
and privileges that we claim for ourselves. 

Indeed, our richest reward comes from 
giving others a shade the better of things, 
or as St. Paul puts it, ‘in honor preferring 
one another.”” It may not seem that a person 
can enjoy the sacrifice of cutting in two a 
big, juicy, red-cheeked apple and giving some 
one else “‘the bigger half,’’ but it is actually 
a fact that when he has given this half away, 
he enjoys the given portion more than the 
portion that he keeps. It is in this joy and 
satisfaction that the portion given becomes 
“‘the bigger half.”’ 

No better rule of conduct, no better guide 
to satisfactory living, has been stated than 
that which underlies the spirit of fair play, 
“All things therefore whatsoever ye would 
that men should do unto you, even so do ye 
also unto them.” 


SUCCESS 


Do what you have to do and do it now—spell “now” backward, 


and you have the answer.—Selected. 
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Your Own Page 


, We will print as many helpful, sincere letters here as space permits. Please 
sign your name and address; we will publish only your initials. 


W E WANT to share with you this month 
two very helpful suggestions that have 
come to us from Youth readers. Our thanks 


to S. H. and to M. F. N. 
Dear Youth: 

I read in a child’s magazine a very good way to 
keep all the precious Youths together. Buy twelve 
sets of large loose leaf notebook rings. Make your 
own or buy cardboard covers for these about the 
size of Youth. Put on outside front covers the names 
of the twelve months. Then as you get your Youth 
each month, punch holes in to fit the rings in your 
covers and keep all the same months together.—S. H. 
Dear Youth: 

I teach piano—and Youth lies around. I often see 
the girls and boys pick it up. They do not speak of 
it but their engrossed attention speaks. Therefore 
please renew the subscription —WM. F. 

Dear Y outh: 

Why do we worship on Sunday instead of on 
Saturday? Do you believe that people who do not 
observe Saturday as do the Seventh Day Adventists 
will be lost? Is a person’s grave his torment? Is it 
a sin to eat hog meat?—B. W. 

B. W.—The resurrection of Christ on the 
first day of the week led to the observance 
of that day rather than the seventh as the 
Christian sabbath. Christ said, ‘“The sab- 
bath was made for man, and not man for 
the sabbath.”” Youth believes that if each 
of us follows, according to his best under- 
standing, the teachings of the Christ, he will 
not be lost. 

We die because we have not yet learned 
to quicken our bodies as Christ quickened 
His. The grave is simply a decent disposal 
of the body not so quickened. A dead body 
suffers no torment. 

Meat-eating is an undesirable practice, 
both dietetically and morally. Pork is the 
least desirable of meats for food. To eat 
it is a kind of sin against the health of the 


body. 
Dear Editor: 

Please give me a little information on this question: 
Some of my aunts are worrying me about joining 
church. Yes, I’m a Christian; I have been christened 
and I am considered to be a very nice girl. I am do- 
ing fine now, getting well, but some of my aunts keep 
telling me that if I don’t join church, I may die and 
go to torment. I don’t feel that way about it because 
I know I am doing a lot for our Maker. I feel that 
even if I am not a church member I can go to church 
every Sunday and hear the gospel preached and be 
a perfect child and give what I am able to give. 
Don’t you think I’m right? Please answer as soon 
as possible. A voice within tells me not to be moved 
by what other persons say or do. Don’t you think 
that’s a good sign?—Puzzled. 


Puzzled—We are sure that if you ask 
God to direct you regarding the attitude you 
should take about the church, He will do so. 

Regardless of the fact that your aunts’ 
opinions and your opinion are not the same, 
we know that it is their love for you that 
makes them insistent about your joining 
church, and we know that you are grateful 
for that interest and love. Bless them and 
know that Spirit guides and directs them as 
it guides and directs you. Love overcomes 


all difficulties. 


Dear Youth: 

If_a girl enjoyed music would it be a good thing 
for her to be a piano teacher? Could she make a 
good living that way?—E. D. 


E. D.—If a girl really likes piano music 
and can play a piano better than she can do 
anything else, and likes to make herself use- 
ful to others, then it would be a “‘good thing” 
for her to teach music and to make it her life 
work—“‘good”’ because it would make her 
happy. When we do things well and help 
others to be happy, that makes us happy, too. 
Happiness is what we all really want, isn’t it? 
If a girl really loves music, and can play well, 
she will be happy in making music her life 
work whether or not it pays her well. But 
if she becomes a piano teacher and _ puts 
thought of profitable returns before her love 
of music, she probably will not find music a 
very lucrative profession. We believe that 
real teachers, in all lines, should receive more 
pay than they are now getting in most places, 
but the number of teachers who teach for 
pay, instead of for love of work, lessens the 
average income of them all. ‘This is prob- 
ably more true of teaching school than of 
teaching music. 

If a girl likes music well enough to teach 
it without thinking unduly of the financial 
side, she will probably make a_ successful 
teacher, financially and otherwise. What to 
make her life work is a question that a girl 
should not try to answer too hastily. She 
should ask her inner Guide to lead her. She 
will find help in getting a true answer to her 
question, by silently using this affirmation: 

What I give out comes back to me mullti- 
plied. I allow my inner Wisdom to guide me 
into that which is for my highest good. 


An. Antidote—and a Millon 
| Dollars 


ANY wise persons declare that ev- 
M erything that we can’ see—with or 

without microscopes—has _ been 
caused by thought. You may not be pre- 
pared to make so sweeping a statement as 
that, but you do know that thought is re- 
sponsible for many things. For example, con- 
sider the little articles on your desk. Ink 
bottles, ink, desk lamps, scissors, pens, pencils 
—certainly some person’s thoughts, probably 
many persons’ thoughts, have caused each 
of these things to be invented. If it is true 
that thought has had an important part in 
the forming of these things, it seems plausible 
that thought has had a part in the forming 
of all things. 

Many very wise persons also tell us that 
since thought has caused all things to have the 
forms that they now have, those forms can 
be changed by a changing of the thoughts 
that have caused them. 

For such reasons many sick persons hold 
thoughts of health in order to get well. They 
realize that they are sick because they have 
been holding unhealthy thoughts. Well 
persons who are wise, hold thoughts of health 
in order to keep well. 

From the 20th of May until the 20th of 
June thousands of persons all over the world 


will be trying to get well and to keep well 
by holding this 


Health Thought 


The overcoming power of Jesus 
Christ strengthens and heals me. 


You may ask how you are to know that 
the foregoing health thought is the right 
one to help your particular case. To answer 
that question let us ask you another: What 
is ‘‘the overcoming power of Jesus Christ”? 
What was Jesus’ remedy for every ill? His 
remedy was love. He told us that all the 
laws of life (the Ten Commandments) de- 
pend upon the law of love. He told us to 
love God (good) and to love our fellow 
beings. 

Our loving thoughts will dissolve the harm- 
ful thoughts that have been causing our im- 


perfections, physical or mental. Love is the 


only cure-all. 

Do you want to be prosperous and success- 
ful? If you do you can begin right now. 
Go to your mirror, look at your reflection 
and make a mental note of how you feel. 
Feeling fair? Ill right, then you are ready 
to proceed. Now try to do something which 
we fervently hope you don’t know how to 
do: Scowl, scowl hard. Do you notice how 
much worse that scowl makes you feel? It 
seems to tighten up your heart and make 
you feel mean all over, doesn’t it? Now. 
think the happiest thought you know and 
smile—shine—beat the sun at his own game. 
Now, how do you feel? Like a million dol- 
lars? (If you'll keep that smile it will be 
worth more than a million dollars to you.) 
Now, go—with your smile, remember—and 
let the world see you. We should like to 
wager (only we don’t believe in betting) that 
nine out of every ten people you meet will 
smile back at you—and mean their smiles. 

Well, if your merely holding a happy 
thought and a smile will make you feel better 
and cause happy thoughts and smiles to come 
back to you, what do you suppose that your 
holding a thought of riches will do to you? 
It will make you feel like another million 
dollars and will bring riches back to you! 
Sounds almost like a trick. doesn’t it, but it 
isn’t a trick; divine law just works that way. 
Whatever you send out comes back to you 
multiplied. 

Try holding a thought of riches and suc- 
cess, for thirty days. You need not sit down 
and think only one thought, but you can 
connect a thought of riches and success with 
every task that you do. Try this plan and 
see the large amount of success that will 
come back to you. Let us know the results 
that you get. 

From May 20 to June 20, thousands of 
Truth students will be holding this 


Prosperity Thought 


I am rich in the consciousness of 
my -inexhaustible spiritual 
resource. 


THE SPIRIT OF 


Is reflected in— 


CAROLINE NAPIER Oye 


‘Caroline Napier’ “is the true story of a courageous ) 
woman who, after the loss of her money, found it neces- 
sary to make a living for herself and her children. This 
woman did not grieve because she must work. Of 
course it was hard for her, because the women in her 
circle of friends did not work. Instead of giving her at- 
tention to regrets, she began her work with a spirit of 
youth ; because of that spirit and her faith in God she 
won success. You will enjoy reading of the life of Caro- 


line Napier. The booklet is priced at $.50. 


PE SOONSTN TRUTH 


In keeping with the spirit of youth is the young per- 
son's search for reasons. Every young person knows 
that Truth has been the most important subject of the 
ages. We are told that religion 1 is correct and that we 
should follow its creeds, but youth does not want to be 
told: it wants to prove for itself the how and why of 
Truth's importance. “Lessons in Truth” will help you 
to work out this problem for yourself. Today is the 
time for you to settle for yourself the most important 
questions in the world, by sending for and studying 
“Lessons in Truth.” Price, in attractive, substantial 


cloth binding, Si: 


An Investigation Is Due 


If you read only one paragraph a day—a very 
such as the 


worthwhile 
daily meditation in Unity Daily Word— 
at the end of a year you will have a wealth of 
knowledse. 

As a student either of Truth or in school, 
you owe it to yourself to investigate the 
Unity Daily Word and see what there is 
about this magazine that causes so many 
people to read, discuss, and praise it. 

Price $1 
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ls a State oF Mie 


There are no more old. people, really. They have vanished with the bonnets, the 
basques, the street-sweeping skirts, the luxurious beards, the frock coats, and the canes 
of the past. 

The older people have “‘stolen’’ youth’s “‘stuff.”’ 

There is no age limit on youth. Youth is a matter not of years but of thought. 
Renew your thought and you will renew your youth. 

Old age “‘went out’” with the tallow candle, the ox cart, the pony express. In this 
day of airplane travel, radio concerts, and practical Christianity, there is no more old age. 
This is an age of youth. 

Youth magazine reflects this youthful viewpoint of today, in its presentation of 
Truth. It is for every one who is in step with the pace of the times. 

To send Youth to a friend of fifty or of seventy-five years is a delicate compliment 
to him. It indicates that you recognize in him the modern youthful spirit. He will ap- 
preciate the compliment, and he will appreciate Youth. Tyry it and see. 

Those of you who have this youthful spirit, you young people of whatever age you 
may be, if you know any one who is still old, help him to become young again. Send 
him a subscription to Youth! 

The blank form below is for your convenience. 

Please give me special prayers for increased prosperity and send me a prosperity 
bank. I will use daily the prosperity statement that you send me and will work with you 
to make myself conform to the laws governing my prosperity. I will save $3 to pay for 
Youth to be sent to each of the persons named below, and will send this amount to you 
within ten weeks after receipt of my bank. 

(Complete instructions in regard to the Prosperity Bank drill are sent with each bank. ) 


(This offer does not include Youth for the sender unless his name is listed above as 
one of the three.) 


Name of sender 


Address 


